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THE NATURE OF CONSISTENCY 

/CONSISTENCY is a queer thing, a jewel among the virtues and 
^-s the bugaboo of little minds. "We count the man who lacks it 
insincere, immoral or insane, but the one who pursues it too deliber- 
ately we regard as morally and intellectually priggish. It may be 
that disrepute has come upon the term because it has been used too 
abstractly, or because it has been pursued too formally. Like most 
virtues it is most admirable where it is least conscious of itself, and 
where it is most obviously attained it exists less as an abstract 
maxim of the will than as a growing harmony of activities based 
on a subtle unity of judgmental processes. In the game of life each 
must abide by its rules, but consistency is no mere conformity to 
rules, and life is at bottom not a game to be entered into or not as 
we choose. 

1. To be consistent is to act consciously so as to maintain the 
system of activities of which each is a function. Consistency is a 
quality of self-maintaining activities, or again it is an immediate 
sense of self-maintenance in activities. Consistency is identity, but 
not the abstract identity of the schoolmen, not the mere absence of 
difference and variety. Scholastic tradition in logic favors a theory 
of consistency which makes truth a barren form, and reality either 
a day of dazzling brightness or a night of Cimmerian darkness. 
Modern logicians have pointed out that abstract identity can not 
be made the law of thought without reducing the syllogism to a 
petitio principii, the psychological process of inference to a sort of 
shorthand memory, and the absolute to an infinite vacuum. 

Let us elaborate briefly. If the proposition, All men are mortal, 
be taken to mean merely that every man is a mortal man, the mere 
statement of a fact and nothing more, it can not warrant a conclusion 
that Socrates is mortal, because the latter statement is part of the 
former. The syllogism can be at best a process of teasing out of 
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major premises what we had already syllogistically packed into them, 
a process of marching down hill after we have laboriously marched 
up. If this were the meaning of the major premise, if it asserted a 
mere identity between subject and predicate, no possible finite ex- 
perience could establish the truth of such a proposition as that all 
men are mortal, because no possible finite experience could compre- 
hend the mortality of all men. On this theory of identity all gen- 
eral statements are mere records of past experience and are valid 
only for past experience : they do not serve, therefore, as the bridge 
from the known to the unknown, from the experienced to the unex- 
perienced. If the subject and predicate of every true proposition 
are identical, no characterization of the absolute is possible, because 
all characterization implies some difference between subject and 
predicate. 

The identity which underlies the syllogism is not an abstract 
identity of terms, but rather the consistency of the system of func- 
tions of which any set of terms is a case, the consistency of nature 
as a whole, for example. The facts and meanings of any particular 
mediate judgment are processes of nature or other determinations 
of reality which maintain the system of which they are a part, and 
such maintenance involves, not abstract identity merely, but 
identity in difference, identity of function in difference of content. 
Psychologically speaking, inference is not merely an identification 
of two terms because each is identical with a third. Such a process 
does not occur and would not constitute inference if it did occur. 
The inference Socrates-man-mortal is a single judgment, dominated 
by a single interest, and involving but one object of attention, 
namely, Socrates. It is unity of process rather than abstract 
identity which makes the inference possible. Moreover, if con- 
sistency rather than abstract identity be taken as the formal mark 
of reality, the real becomes no characterless continuum destitute of 
internal distinctions and variety, but a self-maintaining system of 
activities within which all activity falls. 

Whether the real be regarded as one with experience or as tran- 
scending experience is at bottom a question of consistency. If we 
took up the question we should probably find that reality is simply 
consistent experience, that is, continuous and self-maintaining ex- 
perience, so rich in resources and so organized in activities as to lack 
nothing which it really needs, an experience with no unsolvable 
problems and no unattainable goods, an experience whose content 
is completely at one with its existence. Whatever lacks anything can 
not be completely consistent with itself. The real is a whole which 
is its own end : it is to be found, not by eliminating needs and mani- 
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foldness, but by increasing manifoldness as long as need remains, 
that is, forever. 

2. As an actual experience, consistency is an immediate relation 
felt as satisfaction, ease and peace of mind. It is not intoxicating, 
but as a pleasure it is vastly superior to any intoxication, because 
it draws no refuse of pain in its wake and because it is an index 
to all goods and to the avoidance of all ills. When children have 
been naughty, they are unhappy, embarrassed and uncertain of 
themselves; and they exhibit much the same emotional state when 
they find themselves in the presence of unfamiliar objects and situa- 
tions. All that is new and unassimilated, all that is unusual and 
out of harmony with the existing organization of the self, is im- 
mediately distressing. Sometimes a child is aggressive and boldly 
tries to make his ordinary ways of reacting suffice for the new thing 
or situation : sometimes he meekly tries to reconstruct his habits of 
action. Analogous situations arise in adult thinking. We revise 
our classifications and remove our discrepancies with embarrassment 
and anxiety: and when we find an object which seems to possess 
inconsistent attributes, we are by turns perplexed and aggressive. 

If I try to think of a book as weighing both three pounds and three 
pounds and a half, a destructive impulse is the result. The experi- 
ment is only possible by a sort of make-believe, but when it succeeds 
I feel as I would in a real situation, that the book is not what it 
pretends to be and that I am being insulted by some cheap fraud. 
What would be the emotions of a twentieth-century American in the 
presence of Faust's poodle swelling and contracting, taking now one 
shape and now another behind the stove? Faust takes it as calmly 
as though such strange phenomena were every-day manifestations 
of the presence of spirits, but Faust is supposed to have been ac- 
customed to thoughts of magic. Charles Lamb once asked a servant 
who carried home a hare for dinner, 'Is that your own hair or a 
wig?' The faithful servant opened his mouth to reply, stammered, 
grew frightened and took to his heels. These are supposed objects 
to which no adjustment is possible, and the result is attitudes of 
aggression, fear and fright. Emotion is the natural result of a 
situation which presents self-contradictory aspects, a restless casting 
about accompanied by rising fear, anger, destruetiveness or disgust. 
Inconsistency is immediately felt, as a rule, before it is seen and 
judged. Hence we incline to say that inconsistency is primarily a 
felt impossibility of reacting to the object or situation. Secondarily 
it is a characteristic of the situation in idea. 

In logic consistency is inferred. Two conceptions consist with 
each other because both consist with a third, and the relation does 
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not here appear to be immediate. This, however, is logic and not 
immediate experience: it is logic, moreover, of a very formal and 
scholastic sort. It is undoubtedly possible to represent consistency 
in logical forms as mediate, but this does not prove that it is pri- 
marily mediate. Moreover, even for logic, inference is based upon 
certain underlying presuppositions which are themselves not infer- 
ences but demands and postulates of the inferential process, demands 
which remain demands to the end. For example, the law of identity. 
Any object of conception or judgment per se is eternally the same : 
conceiving it is representing it as the same, as universal, and this 
is a necessity of conception, a condition of there being any conception 
at all. Before there can be mental life on the conceptual plane, and 
in order that there may be such mental life, there must be intel- 
lectual habits, the possibility of reacting to many objects in one 
way. But this fact does not prove that the law of identity is valid. 
It merely proves, if it proves anything, that without identity Ave 
could have no experiences involving conceptions. No proof of the 
validity of the law of identity is possible, for all proof must assume 
it. Another illustration is the law of causation, whose universal 
validity is assumed in all reasoning. There is no proof of it which 
does not rest upon assumptions involving its validity. For further 
illustrations we might take such general hypotheses as the law of 
conservation, the maxim ex nihilo nihil fit, the principle of suffi- 
cient reason, and many more. They are demands for consistency 
as a necessity of judgment, and they are constitutive forms of the 
world of judgment for that reason. Either they are true or no 
judgment is possible, because judgment is essentially social. That 
which I now conceive must be the same for all intelligence. Before 
any relation can now mean anything for me, it must mean the same 
for all intelligence. All this is true, but these ultimate premises 
express at bottom, not demonstrable conclusions, but universal intel- 
lectual dispositions and attitudes which reflective judgment can not 
do without. Consistency is the fundamental demand of the mental 
life, a demand backed up by some of the strongest and most insistent 
emotions, a demand which aims at the continuity and self-main- 
tenance of the activity in which the life of the mind consists. The 
discovery of consistency in a manifold of details is a joy, and the 
development of inconsistencies a brutal disappointment over which 
we are annoyed, anxious, frightened or angry. 

3. Some light may be thrown on the nature of consistency by 
comparing it with the analogous laws of accommodation and habit. 
"Within certain limits organisms can react into the conditions of life 
in such ways as to alter the conditions and maintain themselves. 
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and as conditions are sometimes such as no organism can cope with, 
they react so as to preserve the species or the life principle itself. 
But such purposiveness is not purposeful ; that is, organisms are not 
as such aware of the ends which their actions tend to realize, and 
herein lies one difference between organic accommodation and con- 
sistency. Consistency is always conscious and reflective. It is a 
function of the social consciousness, being essentially an awareness 
of the compatibility or incompatibility of the object or situation 
to be judged with the social self. It is a sense of the harmony of 
the object with the organization of an ideal social self. 

Consistency is not to be identified with the biological law of 
accommodation. Neither is it to be confused with the biological and 
psychological law of habit. All life, whether organic or mental, 
involves processes of selection and repetition going on among the 
reactions which the individual makes to stimuli. Habit is the tend- 
ency of actions to repeat themselves. Accommodation, the tendency 
of the more adequate mode of reaction to get selected for repetition 
in the future history of the individual. Consistency is not habit, 
for much the same reason that it is not accommodation. Habitual 
activities are for the most part unconscious and unreflective, be- 
coming more unreflective as they become more habitual. Eeflection 
begins when habit proves inadequate to cope with the conditions of 
life and happiness : and reflection is selection based upon and guided 
by habit. Consistency is the tendency of reflective beings to react 
into the conditions of life in such ways as to maintain the self of 
organized habit, a tendency to be realized through the reorganization 
of habit. It thus partakes of the nature of both habit and accom- 
modation, differing from both in being conscious and reflective, in 
being free, purposeful and self-determined. 

The machinery of the reconstruction of habit and the reorgan- 
ization of the self-conscious life exhibits some aspects of consistency. 
Habit is often represented as a closed system of bodily change re- 
sulting from past activities and involving nothing more. This 
strictly mechanical view does not closely represent what actually 
takes place in the life history of individuals, and throws little or no 
light on the methodology of judgment. It is too formal. In 
Spencer's psychology this view of habit as a law of growth is made 
fundamental. Eeactions to stimuli are determined in the first place 
by the nature of the stimulus and the physical characteristics of the 
organism. The wave of molecular change within the organism takes 
the line of least resistance, and issues in movements, the energy of 
which is quantitatively equivalent to the energy of the stimulus 
acting under the conditions of its transmission through the organism. 
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Eepetitions of the stimulus result in repetitions of the movement, 
because the line of molecular change first followed is made more 
permeable by the first process. Thus habits are established, and 
habits induce nerve fibers and psychophysical organization. 

But stimuli do not occur in the regular and periodic manner 
which this conception of the origin and nature of habit assumes. 
Growth takes place, not so much by favor of a fostering environ- 
ment, as in spite of one which does not foster growth. Life is a 
process of getting the proper stimuli, rather than a passive receiving 
of them from the environment. There is, moreover, a certain pur- 
posiveness in all organic reactions which is not reducible to purely 
mechanical terms. Mechanism is only one form, and that a low 
form, of consistency. Such sciences as logic are under the necessity 
of stating the phenomena of life in purposive terms. Organisms 
react to stimuli, not only according to the nature of the stimulus, 
but also according to their own nature. Moreover, growth proceeds 
by reacting to old stimuli in new ways as well as by reacting to 
new stimuli in old ways, rather than by adding one mechanical 
process to another as variations in stimuli demand. 

As all organic activities are purposive and possess a prospective 
reference, genetic theory must revise the notions of habit and the 
reflex arc (which stands for habit) so as to include the purposive 
factor. Habit is not merely an arc which begins with a stimulus 
and ends with a movement. It is rather an aspect of a spiral process 
which repeats its own stimulus, and so maintains and develops 
itself. Old and habitual movements are continually bringing the 
individual into situations for which no habitual movement is ade- 
quate. There are, thus, conflicts and discrepancies of habit which 
lead to new departures in the activities of the individual and the 
species. If a new situation or stimulus is pleasure-giving or satis- 
fying to a greater degree than the old, it is sought again and again, 
the variation from habitual movements is repeated, the old process 
becoming a memory, a thing of the past. As the new reaction is 
verified by further actions, the new stimulus becomes a reconstruc- 
tion of the old, the new purposiveness a reconstruction of the old, 
and the new movement likewise. Thus successive variations in 
activities arise and lead to a series of reconstructed stimuli and 
movements, both of which make contributions to the purposive factor 
of the process. 

It is presupposed in this view that habit is not in fact entirely 
distinct and separate from the process called in biology accommoda- 
tion, and in psychology selection. Stereotyped repetitions of pre- 
vious activities seldom occur in actual life histories. Habit is as 
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much a scientific abstraction as the laws of motion or the doctrine 
of conservation. Habit is an indispensable way of conceiving bio- 
logical and psychological phenomena, but it is not the only way of 
conceiving them. Life is a continual reformation of habits, a con- 
tinual process of acquiring life-maintaining activities. 

In the sphere of sentient life the pleasure-pain value of a sensa- 
tion is fused with the sensation and counted as part of the 'given 
data' of the process. The motor processes are altered. The pur- 
posive attitude is changed from get-this-sensation to get-that-sensa- 
tion. Old and partly abandoned processes become memories, things 
of the old and familiar past. These are immensely significant when 
the individual finds himself, as he is continually doing, in the 
presence of data which for him are new and unfamiliar. The new 
situation starts old memories into activity. Assimilation begins, 
association processes flit across consciousness, alternative possibilities 
and the rudiments of deliberation appear in the form of hesitation, 
restlessness, tension, emotion and attention. This is not the place 
for an extended account of these processes. Functional psychology, 
written from the genetic point of view, inclines to hold that the 
entire order and organization of mind depends upon the mind's 
response to its world. The individual's response to a stimulus, 
rather than the stimulus, determines the object. The kinesthetic 
results of movement, together with the more remote results of it, 
give the mind its motor ideas and cues. The total results of past 
activities determine present purpose. 

4. Consistency is in some respects closely akin to assimilation, 
for the latter is the influence of the past over the present in mental 
process. In assimilating a stimulus to some past object of experi- 
ence we vindicate the existing organization of the intellect. Con- 
sistency is, however, a characteristic of judgment and reflective 
mental activities, as we have seen, and assimilation is not primarily 
a reflective process. In judgment we establish correspondences be- 
tween subject and object in ways which are of great importance to 
the entire mental life of the individual. In the other process no such 
correspondence is present to consciousness. In assimiliation there 
is no conciousness of the likeness of present to past stimuli, and the 
process does not involve a sense of objectivity or universality such 
as is involved in all judgment and consistency. Closely akin to 
assimilation is suggestion in which a given stimulus is the cue for a 
motor response determined either by past experience or by the 
actions of others. The flame which burns the hand of the child 
becomes a pain-giving thing for the future, and the little one reacts 
to it, not by the original movement through which he learned to 
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know it, but by the recoil which followed the burn. Through imi- 
tation of the movements of others, a hat becomes a thing to put on 
the head, a door-knob a thing to turn. Not that the thing and its 
attributes are distinct to the child and the lower animal at the 
suggestion stage of mental growth. They are not distinct. The 
thing is its attributes, or rather the distinction has not yet arisen 
at all. There is here no consciousness of the object per se, no judg- 
ment and no consistency. Assimilation and suggestion go to make 
judgment and consistency possible, but they are not themselves 
forms of consistency. They come nearer being forms of intellectual 
habit, and we have yet to inquire how consistency can arise out of 
such habits. 

It does not appear how objectivity and generality could arise 
out of the process of reconstructing habits as we have referred to it 
above. The mere addition of one particular experience to another, 
no matter how habitual they might become, can not account for 
the rise of the general and the uniform. The general is no mere 
sum of particulars. It comprehends the future as well as the past, 
the unexperienced as well as the experienced. Generality and ob- 
jectivity involve a different mode of consciousness from the mere 
acquaintance with things which minds in the prereflective stage of 
development possess. Prereflective acquaintance with things in- 
volves reaction into rather than to things, through which things 
undergo transformation. Before the individual can be conscious 
of the transformation as such, or of things as such, or of his ac- 
quaintance with them, he must be able to reflect upon his own 
activities. That is to say, his own activities must become the ob- 
jects of another activity of the mind,— he must become the observer 
and critic of his own processes. The particular is generalized by 
what we might call a generalizing reaction, by reflection, before it 
acquires universal and objective significance. The circle of habit 
with its stimulus, purposiveness and movement, both as a whole and 
in its separate ares, becomes the datum and condition of a reflective 
activity, the standpoint of which is the self of all experience. 

The rise of objectivity and consistency can not, therefore, be 
prior to the rise of the self-thought and social consciousness. It is 
one phase of the genesis of reflection. The term object, as currently 
used in modern philosophy, seems to possess three meanings. (1) 
It is the presented datum of immediate experience, the empirical 
property or properties (not known as such) which my present in- 
terest selects as the significant feature of a present situation. (2) 
It is the empirical property or properties of an object (known as 
such) present and significant in all experience involving a certain 
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type of situation (the definition of substance as the empirical prop- 
erties of a thing, which figures so largely in Locke's discussion). 
(3) The object as bare existence, the thing in itself, independent 
of all particular experiences (the 'substratum' of empirical prop- 
erties or the 'being' of the object, which also plays a large part in 
Locke's discussion). These three meanings of the term object arise 
in connection with three corresponding meanings of the term subject. 
There is, first, no distinction between subject and object. Then the 
object appears as both a state of consciousness, a subjective thing, 
and as independent of all consciousness, a mere existence. A large 
part of modern philosophy, indeed the whole of it, is concerned 
with the relations of these various objects and subjects to each 
other. Ancient Greek and Medieval philosophy returns again and 
again to the relation of the universal to the particular as the all- 
absorbing problem of reflection, while modern philosophy has shown 
a predominating interest in the relation of object to subject in ex- 
perience. Some logicians have assumed that the universal or mean- 
ing is entirely subjective, while the bare existence to which meanings 
attach is particular and objective. The solution of the problems 
growing out of these fundamental distinctions depends upon recog- 
nizing that the latter are essentially genetic, functions of the social 
consciousness and demands of consistency. The universal and the 
particular are both of them subjective and objective. 

One is forced to speak as though the consciousness of self and 
the consciousness of the objective world were two different conscious- 
nesses. They are both reflective and they come separately. They 
do not come together. They belong, however, to the same plane of 
development. They are functions of the self-thought. This thought 
brings with it, not simply a consciousness of social relations and 
obligations, but also a consciousness of objects as such. The ob- 
jective world is a function of the same development as the moral 
law and the institutions of society. The socialized individual real- 
izes that all genuine objects are universal in experience by the 
same sort of reflection as that all sanctioned conduct is demanded 
by experience. 

5. The self maintained by consistency is always the ego-alter, 
bipolar self of society, the self of socially significant activities, and 
consistency is characteristic, not only of valid thinking, but also of 
valid movements and emotions. Just as we think in universal terms 
and hold our judgments to be universally valid, so we try to act as 
all must act and enjoy those things which all may enjoy. If we were 
trying to trace the origin of consistency, we should find it closely 
bound up with the origin of the self-thought. The consciousness 
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that experience ought to be universalizable, and in this sense social, 
is the consciousness of consistency as an ideal which includes one's 
entire personal activity. The marks of first and fundamental truth 
of which the Scottish school makes so much are all definable in terms 
of consistency — the universal as that which maintains the universal 
self of experience, the self-evident as that which is immediately com- 
patible with the existence and organization of the self, the necessary 
as that which the self demands for its maintenance. The difference 
between the judgment 'I like it' and the judgment 'It is beautiful, 
or good, or true' is a difference made by the absence of consistency 
from the former, and its presence in the latter. Universality, self- 
evidence and necessity are characteristic of the latter and not of the 
former, so that we may say, that which is beautiful or true or good 
ought to be so to all men and minds. The demand for consistency 
is that activity continue without let or hindrance from itself. The 
laws of number and space, the oneness of the universe as a whole, 
the universality of causal relations, the principle of non-contradic- 
tion, the laws of duty and of love, may be regarded as forms of this 
demand. They must be true if thought and action are to continue 
and maintain themselves. The ultimate purpose which underlies 
and determines all forms of consistency must be its own end and 
satisfaction, much as it may demand for its realization. Perhaps 
the end of the purest love is love, as the end of any iterative process, 
like the number series, is the process itself unhindered. In the vari- 
ous aspects of experience this demand for self-maintaining activity 
exhibits itself in norms. 

6. The nature of consistency may become clearer if we pause for 
a glance at inconsistency. There could be no inconsistency in a 
bare fact, if such a thing entered into the experience of a reflective 
being, because a bare fact could exist only as an immediate datum 
of experience. It would necessarily be purely private. It could be 
neither true nor false. It would be simply there. Neither could 
two or more such facts be said to contradict each other. They, too, 
would be simply given. We believe it impossible to find a bare fact 
in reflective experience. Mere fact and mere value are alike ab- 
stractions. The truth is that consistency is a matter of value, rather 
than a matter of fact, and all values are social. Contradiction arises 
first when we judge and conceptually interpret facts for further 
experience. It arises because such activity must take its place in a 
system of social activities. Such activity is essentially social. The 
principle of selection in judgment is no longer the private interest 
of the individual, but the interest of society, the interest of universal 
experience as represented in the socialized individual who judges. 
The individual can never be absolutely sure that any variation from 
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accepted and organized conceptions will be available for purposes of 
control in further experience, that is, be ultimately accepted and 
adopted. He can at most seek an ideal of consistent response to the 
conditions of reflective experience from moment to moment, trusting 
his immediate sense of consistency as a guide. To this effort the 
fact of inconsistency and contradiction in the conditions of life is 
the great incentive. Here is the sphere of opinion, worry and belief. 
Here the noblest solicitudes and the profoundest struggles arise. 
Here the deepest peace is found. 

"We should carefully distinguish between contradiction and other 
logical oppositions. Some of these are mutually exclusive, and some 
are not. Contraries sometimes include a contradiction within them, 
but subcontraries do not, and terms which are merely opposite, like 
happiness and misery, heat and cold, may without contradiction be 
affirmed or denied of the same subject. Mere difference is not con- 
tradiction. The grass may be both green and cool. A man may be 
both tall and miserable. There can be no contradiction without some 
sameness. All this belongs to the elements of logic, to be sure, and 
there could be no apology for introducing it here were not these 
simple considerations often overlooked in philosophical discussions. 
Contradiction has been too often defined as the absence of abstract 
identity, a definition which leads straight to the abattoir of philo- 
sophical nihilism. The gloomy, taciturn Heraclitus and the far-see- 
ing Parmenides alike seem to have conceived the real in objective 
terms only, and consistency as abstract and absolute identity. The 
contention that where we have terms in relation we do not have 
reality loses its force if reality covers all that is consistent with the 
self, all that is self-maintaining. A reality entirely apart from the 
self is inconceivable. The first book of Bradley's 'Appearance and 
Reality' proves just this, that apart from experience nothing is real, 
while within experience everything is real which consists with the 
self. Everything is real just where it stands in and of the context 
of the experience of a reflective being. It is the response aspect of 
experience which discovers contradiction in the data of judgment. 

G. A. Tawney. 

Beloit College. 

PEELING AS THE OBJECT OF THOUGHT 

IT is said that thought transcends itself, points beyond itself, or 
seeks its own other. The question is: what does it point at? 
and my answer is, that it points at feeling which reciprocates by 
pointing back at thought. The philosophical situation has been 
that at various times people have asked what is the relation between 



